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Spring Song f 
in Milton Bradley water colors 


Whether your classroom projects are keyed to Spring or 
any other theme, you can count on Milton Bradley Water 
Colors to encourage enthusiastic participation. This is 
chiefly because these fine colors are so responsive. The colors them- 
selves are clear, brilliant, and true to standards established by Milton 
Bradley and maintained inflexibly for generations. You'll find each 
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pan of every color uniformly smooth down SEMI-MOIST COLORS 
ss Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
to the last speck of color. For this you can Water Colors are available in well de- 
5 4 " ¥ signed metal boxes of 4, 7, 8, and 16 
thank the skill with which pigments of colors and in whole, 14, and % pans. 
finest quality are prepared and ground in DRY CAKES — Dry Cakes are available 


individually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 


our own laboratories. 


FREE — xetpfut, colorfully ittustrated SERVING \ 
folder “Magic with Water Color” sent upon AMERICASya’ 


request. Write today to Department JA-16, CHILDREN 


SINCE 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


CRAYRITE Crayons 
Ratan sen oedenebenel SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 1360 


quality at ne exes cost. Boston Philadelphia Chicago 










































THE EDITOR'S DESK 





ean Classroom fe 


Whether we like it or not there is a national trend — even in large city school systems 
- toward expecting classroom teachers at the elementary level to teach all the so- 





called special subjects. That’s fine and dandy but it puts a lot of responsibility on the 





classroom teacher who is expected to be a medium-sized fountain of knowledge. 








Instead of special art teachers at the elementary level, art supervisors, art consultants 
or art helping teachers are available as resource persons in many school systems. 





They give demonstration lessons, sponsor workshops, order materials and in general 





assist the classroom teacher in every way possible. Sometimes they have regular 





schedules so that a particular school knows when to expect them, or they may be 





“on call’, ready to come when needed. 


I'm not overlooking the fact that most elementary schools in this country have no 
special art help of any kind. The point is that the general trend is to put most of the 
responsibility for carrying on the art program in the first six grades in the lap of the 


Es classroom teacher. 
As a result there is considerable discussion going on regarding the amount of college 
ort training a young teacher should have who is taking her degree in elementary 
education. As principals and superintendents begin to realize the many values of 
= creative experiences for children, inevitably more time will be devoted to 


preparing teachers in the techniques of carrying on creative activities. 


For teachers already in the field, many art education departments sponsor summer 
workshops especially for classroom teachers. They vary in length from one to six 
/ weeks. Why not inquire about such workshops to be held in your area this 
summer? Often these classes are much more practical in meeting the needs of 


classroom teachers than regular winter courses. 


Sincerely yours 
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ARTISTA 


PAINT 


LIKE HAVING 3 HANDS! Used straight from 
the tube, this water-soluble paint has many of the 
characteristies of oil colors. Soapy water dilutes 
it to the consistency of water color paint or tem- 
pera. Colors are permanent, non-toxic and fast- 
drying. Sold in sets or single tubes. Circular on 
request. Address Dept. JA. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PUPP ELD 


It's fun for everyone! And the 





possibilities for dramatic action are unlimited. 


Puppets assume personality and character 





and express chiid’s ideas. 


By ESTHER W. CLARK 


rt and Social Studies Teacher 


A 
Park Hill Elementary School 
rn 
De 


snver, Colo 


Sweet Flamingo is made of wooden 
spools with bright red yarn hair, 
and stands only eight inches high. 


Albert, puppet alligator, leans 
out stage window to chat with 
Geronimo in the other window. 
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Children manipulate controls and formulate personalities for their puppets. 


Puppets are beguiling creatures! If you evel 


make one puppet you'll want to make more. 


One of the most fascinating characteristics of 
puppets is that they are not bound by rules but 
flourish with an imaginative touch. They de- 
velop, assume character and assert personality 
as their creator works. 

My group of children, having produced a puppet 
In the middle 
of a map-study class one of the boys said, “Why 
don’t we make some puppets again?” In the 
discussion that 
many different 


play last year, acquired the taste. 


followed we decided to try as 


kinds of puppets as we could 


1952 


invent. ‘The children made enthusiastic plans 


for constructing puppets of all shapes and sizes. 


We explored for materials. Close at hand we 
found wrapping paper, cardboard, small cartons, 
pasteboard tubes, spools, cloth, yarn, wood scraps, 


newspapers and boxes of left-over materials. 


The next day my ardent collectors brought in: 
bits of lace and velvet, costume jewelry, felt hats, 
feathers, veils, cellophane, cotton, rope, fur, but- 
tons, ribbons and steel wool. 

The list of materials is practically endless when 
alert eyes and minds focus on possibilities for 


their creative efforts. (Continued on next page) 











Geronimo was made of cardboard 
boxes and tubes with paper face. 


Stapled craft paper stuffed with 
cotton was used to make Priscila. 


Plenty of boxes and sacks were needed to store the materials. 

Fach child realized that a personal box to care for his own puppet Beanstalk’s body is made of 
and materials would be handy when he wished to work at home paper rolls. Rabbit is card 
as well as at school. 


The children learned that controllers can be as simple as one 


stick with two or three strings or two sticks with one crossed as 
a “LT” for four stri 


igs. For more complicated controllers, some 
children learned to manipulate two cross sticks with five or 
seven strings. ‘The constructions were so diversified that each 
child worked out the controller that he needed. 


Boys and girls are fast workers. Those who finished first used 
their time manipulating and becoming acquainted with their 
new friend. I noticed some children projected themselves into 
a character, speaking and acting through the new personality. 
Others created a separate person with changed voice which shared 
their fun and activities. The children’s lively imaginations creat- 
ed clever antics and charming character interpretations for then 
puppets because time was allowed for acquaintanceship and 
manipulation. 


Each puppet was original and different. One, Priscilla, stood 
three feet, two inches. She was made of wrapping paper, stuffed 
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with cotton and held together by a million 
staples. Her face was painted a shocking pink 
in strong contrast to her yellow yarn hair and 
bright blue dress. Several voices protested, “She 
is too sunburned, she should be pale.” So Pris- 
cilla had a complete facial. 


Blackstone, the magician, has a cloth body stuffed 
with cotton and a papier maché head. His hair 
and beard were made of black yarn. His assis- 
tant is a loose-jointed marionette of rolled news- 
papers taped together. Three other playmates 
are Dragon, Turtle and Rabbit made of card- 
board with movable ears and legs joined by 
brads. 


“Oh, my head fell off again!” shouted Pete. “I 
mean Turtle’s head fell off again”. Children 
really find it difficult to disassociate themselves 
from their puppets. Turtle has cardboard back, 
head and feet with folded paper legs. 


Geronimo and Flamingo stroll by through the 
jungle scenery talking nonsense like most fifth 
graders do when a horrible squawk shatters the 
air. 

“Aw-r-rk! Har-aw-rnk!” Diminiutive Flamingo, a 
red yarn-haired, spool marionette jumps and 
squeals, “What is that terrific noise?” She is re- 


(Continued on page 46) 


Puppets Albert, Turtle, Flamingo, Dog and Geronimo, are on their way to a picnic in play children wrote. 
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Seattle Times Photograph 


Eight-foot totem pole was exhibit’s focal point. 


ART STUDENTS DRAMATIZE 


SEATTILE’S FIRST 100 YEARS 


The City’s Centennial Celebration challenged the creative efforts of the public schools. 


By MARY B. EAGER 


Art Teacher, Washington Junior High School 


Seattle, 


Last year for four days and nights 50,000 visitors 
crowded Seattle’s Civic Auditorium to see the 
Centennial Exposition presented by the city’s pub- 
lic schools. The students, stimulated by the op- 
portunity to re-create in art projects the city’s 
first hundred -years, produced a spectacular ex- 
hibit. 

The influence of the area’s topography, climate, 
folkways and comparative newness showed in the 
exhibit. Seattle is a coastal city with all the vital- 
ity of a port of world trade and a cosmopolitan 


Students in native costumes explained pro- 
jects to visitors. Chinese girl is wearing 
ancient warrior’s garb made of white satin. 
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Wash. 


population. Situated in the far north and west, 
the city is surrounded by mountains and water. 
It has an invigorating temperate climate. The 
city is only a scant hundred years away from pio- 
neer days and the Northwest Indians. These 
influences contributed toward making centennial 
exhibits, stage shows and demonstrations that were 
democratic, cosmopolitan and vigorous. 

The exhibits were arranged in booths according 
to schools or subject matter. Many of them were 
expressions in the various manual arts, especially 
at the elementary and junior high school levels. 
They depicted the past as well as the present — 
ships, fishing scenes, harbors, transportation and 
lumbering. The project of our own junior high 















school was titled officially “Group Contributions to 
the Life and Industry of Seattle”. We shortened the 
title to “Our Seattle Story 1851-1951.” Our story 
is the story of Seattle. 


The planning, preparation, execution and mainte- 
nance of our booth in the Exposition required a lot 
of time and creative thought. Our school was to ar- 
range in a 50-foot long, eight foot deep, and eight foot 
high space an exhibition which would show group 
contributions to the life and industry of the metropo- 
lis. 

A faculty committee was chosen, ideas were discussed 
informally and the first meeting was held. Our goal 
was set. 


Our objectives were two-fold. First — to find for each 
of the various racial minorities the name and date of 
arrival of its pioneers and their reasons for coming to 
the region that became Seattle, and to present the in- 
formation in a pleasing visual form. Our second ob- 
jective was to search for the cultural and industrial 
contributions of each group to the early development 
of Seattle and to trace the development and historical 
growth of these groups and their contributions. We 
were to express with paper, paint, ink, etc., our find. 
ings and fill approximately 5,000 cubic feet of space. 


. 


Cut-out figures of boys and girls with joined hands gave exhibit feeling of unity. 





This was a stupenduous undertaking and we had 
many misgivings. The idea was challenging, however, 
and appealed immensely to the students. We were 
fortunate to have representatives from many racial 
groups in our faculty and student body — even a few 
grandchildren from pioneer families. We were given 
spendid encouragement by the administrative and 
supervisory offices. Added to this was the wonderful 
cooperation of the principal, faculty and _ parents. 
And most important were the enthusiastic boys and 
girls — capable and hardworking under the stress of 
such a project. So we hitched our wagon to a star, 
and off we went. 


OUR NATIONALITY GROUPS 


We divided ourselves into nine units based on na- 
tionality groups — North European, South European, 
Negro, Filipino, Mexican, Chinese, Japanese, Ameri- 
can and American pioneer. We had hoped to hav 
a Canadian group but could find only two represen. 
tatives in the school and so omitted them. 

Seven groups were headed by teachers of the nation- 
ality of the group; one was directed by a capable Fili- 
pino mother and one by a Mexican-Filipino girl whose 
able leadership (Continued on page 38) 
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. : . Four-year-old’s drawing shows Period of Purposeful Effort. 
Mexico’s art program is being 


improved constantly with an 
Art in the republic of Mexico is being enlivened every day by 
eye to giving children greater the effort of educators to improve the schools’ activity - pro- 


uo 
g! ams. 


opportunity for free, creative In Mexico the most recognized function of art education is the 
stimulation of sensitiveness to beauty both in nature and in the 


art heritage of the country’s past. Within the program, children 
are encouraged to express feelings, impulses and to give free rein 
to their imaginations. Efforts are made to direct the children to 


j expression and experimentation. 


coordinate their minds and hands and to make the best use of 


By JOHN F. RIOS tools and materials. 


Instructor, Art Department Art projects are selected from the standpoint of three principles: 


Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz © to give an opportunity for free expression and experimen- 
tation. 
: e to establish standards of appreciation for the common 


activities of daily life. 
e to develop skill in manipulation. (Continued on next page) 
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Discovery of Meaning 


assume 


meaning 


to 


Later children begin to experiment 
with designs and shapes. Draw- 


them. 





Random Effort 


Three-year-old Mexican girl’s draw- 
ing shows meaningless scribbles us- 
ually done by very young children. 





The first point stimulates observation, leads to clear 
thinking, sets free creative energies and helps the 
worker find himself. Free self-expression, which at 
times is only experimental scribbling, is the main start- 
ing point in most areas of hand work. The child finds 
himself through discovering what he can do with any 
given material. By observation the teacher discovers 
what the child knows and what he can do by himself. 
The second principle assures that the practical knowl- 
edge gained through the actual experience of making 
something will add richness to the Mexican child's 


life. 
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Purposeful Effort 


Susana Gonzales and Roberto Valero’s 
drawings demonstrate third period— 
drawings now show distinct figures 
and an imaginative use of colors. 


Thirdly, a very close relationship exists between men- 
tal ability and muscular coordination. Research done 
by Mexican educators proved the stimulating power 
of hand work of all types in awakening dormant 
power and in developing appreciation of art and the 
world. This is accomplished by arousing keen interest 
in whatever project undertaken, by understanding 
what is to be done, by careful planning before work 
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is begun, by definite and orderly steps ol procedure 
and by an appreciation of results. 

The daily experiences of the child serve as a criteria 
in choosing most art projects. The Mexican child, like 
most children, has three dominant interests. First is 
play. This suggests toys, dolls, games and dramatics. 
Next he has friendly interests — gifts, Christmas, birth- 
davs, Easter and national holidays. Last, the child 
. (Continued on page 48) 




















Oaxacan clay whistles 
gave author idea fo 
project he could us 
on television program, 




















| WHISTLE wuiL— You work 


Clay whistles solved a dilemma — and gave this teacher a new 


creative project for his classes. Why don’t you try it? 





whistles 
lea for 


Id use 


By IRVING BERG 


Monnier Elementary School 
Detroit, Mich. 
















rogram, 


When my turn came to teach an 

































— art demonstration lesson on a 
Board of Education television pro- 
. ‘ gram I was ina dilemma. I needed 
. . on a project. 

tg FA What I wanted was an art project 
ae Se 4 that required concentration and of- 
er: x Te oA fered real satisfaction; a project 
ee ; that would make the children of 

~ mei * a G : 
: Peed my sixth grade class forget them- 


selves under bright lights and _ be- 
fore grinding cameras. 


I found the solution stored away 
in a collection of Mexican crafts. 
It was a group of Oaxacan black 
clay whistles that I had bought 
while traveling and studying in 
Mexico. The whistles were model- 
ed into birds, tiny but fierce lions, 
and Mexican ladies. Each blew a 
clear and different tone by means 
of a simple whistle mechanism 
formed in the body of the figure. 


Before 1 could try thes lesson on 
television, I Jaad to figure out how 
to make the whistle mechanism. 
The Mexican whistles seemed prim- 
itive and simple enough but | 
found that I had to make several 






Rabbit (left) has whistle mech- 
anism incorporated at rear. The 
duck, made by Ronald Stannard, 
seventh-grader, aged 12, blew 
on school television program. 





Simple form and good pro- 
portions of “sitting bird” 
figure show creative possi- 
bilities of whistle-making. 


Five-year-old created this 
fine whistle. She needed a 
little help with mechanism 
but did the rest by herself. 





Both of these figures show exceptionally imaginative use of textures. Rooster (left) was made 
by sixth-grader. Rhinoceros (right) grew without plans in hands of Madeline Lundine, Grade 6. 


before I got one that would blow. When I felt I had the 
formula down pat I was all set to go ahead with the TV 
program. 

The fascinated concentration of the children as they made 
their whistles during the program was worth the extra 
trouble. The show was a definite success even though all 
the children’s animal figures did not blow during the half- 
hour period. Since then most of them have peeped in the 
more relaxed atmosphere of the art room. 

Here is what we learned about making clay whistles. There 
are three parts to the whistle mechanism: the hollow body, 
a tunnel to blow into, and a hole for the air to escape. 
Like people, their sizes and shapes are not important but 
their relationship to each other is what counts. These 
relationships will be the hardest problem to solve. 


Try making the whistle in a simple egg shape first. After 
you have learned the mechanics of whistle-making you can 
devote your undivided attention to creating a lively figure 
in the fresh clay. Experience taught us that we fumbled 
with the clay in our first experimental efforts. It then be- 
came dry and crumbly and it was difficult to create the 
figure we had planned. 


This is how you proceed to make the whistle mechanism: 
1. Hollow out the egg shape in the center with any kind 
of a wire tool. The larger the hole the lower the pitch 

of the whistle. (Continued on page 43) 


Diagram shows how whistle mecha- 
nism is hollowed out of egg-shaped 
basic figure. The arrew indicates 
what direction tool should take. 
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PORTRAIT OF MY FACE 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


When I started to draw my face, I didn't 
know whether to use wiggly, straight, 
thick or skinny lines. I took a piece ot 
paper and made all kinds of lines 
wigely and thick. When I had an idea I started to make a “line 
portrait” of my face. 
In this picture I tried to keep my hand on the paper and let the 
line grow. It was like drawing with one line and it didn’t break. 
This is called a “continuous line.” 
| like my hand to swing over the paper. It has a good feeling. 
It’s hard to draw my own face, but I feel the bumps on my face 
with my fingers and draw the lines where I feel them. 


] think my hair is easv to draw... it comes down in tront. 


MSV 


Custer School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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WORDS IN ACTION 


Do you know the meaning of such 


words as stabile? Have you thought of offering an 


explanation to your children? 


By WILLIAM BEALMER 


Director of Art 
River Forest, IIl., Public Schools 





Stabile is a stable design 
Mobile is a design that moves 
Space is an area between lines 











In our high-geared civilization new words are con- 
stantly springing into existence. To ignore them 
would indicate a lack of understanding of contempor- 
ary living. Any list of new words or words which 
have new meanings would include such terms as space, 
form, texture, stabiles and mobiles. Do we as teachers 
know the meanings of these words? Have we offered 
an explanation of them to children? 


STABILE 


\s adults we might feel that the word stabile (sta’bil) 
would be so far over the head of a first or second- 
grader that he would never be able to grasp it or use 
the word meaningfully. . You might feel that you could 
not make these words have as much meaning as barn, 
house or car. How might a child learn about a word 
like stabile? 

A child learns the word chair. Besides learning the 
chair’s purpose, he also learns that it cannot move by 
itself. Next he learns that an object that does not 
move by itself is a stable object. At this point en- 
courage the children to experiment. Give them pieces 
of wire and let them bend them into any form they 
desire. Have each one place the object on his desk and 
ask him if it moves. Is it a stable object? Is it a de- 
sign? If so we can call it a stabile. 


MOBILE 


Next suggest that the children tie strings to the wires 
and see if the wires move as they hang from the 
string. When they move they suggest shapes, patterns 
and lines. Explore motion further by letting the chil- 
dren tie shapes of paper, wood, metal or scrap ma- 
terial to a piece of wire hung from ceiling or light 
fixture. The elements of balance will immediately 
intrigue them. 


After these experiences the children will be ready to 
make their own definition of mobile (mo’bil). Defini- 
tions such as “a mobile is a design that moves,” “a 
hanging design made of different materials” or “a de- 
sign which is balanced and is made of different ma- 
terials” are typical definitions which children will 
suggest. 


When children experiment (Continued on page 48) 
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Tom Barham, Jefferson Junior High School student, determines final point of balance in his mobile. 


MOBILE «: STABILE 


—A “NATURAL” IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By SHIRLEY POORE 


Supervisor of Art 
Long Beach, Calif., High Scho 


Children in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are 
at that age when the bizarre, the tricky, the puzzle 
type of experience has peculiar appeal. 


At this age a gradual realization of the importance 
of design may come through the surprise or puzzle type 
experience when the most carefully planned series of 
“exercises” fail to arouse enough interest to insure 
a learning situation. The principle of balance stated 
academically or announced as the basis for a problem 
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may not appeal at all. But just let those indifferent 
boys and girls get hold of a parlor trick involving 
them in intricate problems of balance and watch the 
delicate operations they will perform with great dis- 
play of patience. 

Art teachers in the public junior high schools of Long 
Beach, Calif., have capitalized on this interest. For 
many students the mobile has proved to be as fasci- 
nating as the circus. No need to offer rewards for 





Simple tools and easy-to-obtain materials such 
needed. 


coat-hanger wire and thread are all that's 


work well done. At every possible moment that here- 
tofore indifferent boy, now intrigued by the problems 
of balance and motion in the making of a mobile, will 
be found in the art room setting in motion one already 


completed or enlisting the assistance of a friend while 


1g 
he adds just one more clement to a new creation. 


How does such an activity get under way? As in all 
teaching that really “takes”, the child must feel a 
desire to participate. ‘The environment, however, can 
be used as a spur to his interest and curiosity. Perhaps 
a photograph of a Calder mobile (See March, JUN- 
IOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, page 30) is on the dis- 
play board. Or an actual mobile, the work of a 
former pupil, is suspended in the room. In Long 
Beach classrooms just these stimuli have started a 
mild epidemic. 


If interest starts because a picture of a Calder mobile 


is in the room, questions such as the following may 


1g 
widen students’ horizons. Why would Calder want to 
produce such a piece of sculpture rather than the 
solid forms so long accepted? What were his objec- 
tives? How does Calder begin? Continued questions 
and their answers focus attention upon their own 
start. How could we begin? Does mine have to be 
like Calder’s? Does mine have to start and grow in 
the way his does? (Calder starts with what appears 
to be the last tiny appendage — the very tip of the 
mobile — and works through to the large supporting 
element. Also Calder usually projects his mobile like 


a thrust from a wall rather than suspending it.) 


= 2 Tom begins his mobile by cut- 


ting designs from cardboard. 


3 Doweling to be used for cross- 
bars is cut with a coping saw. 


Lither the suspended mobile or one growing out from 
a sufficiently heavy standing base are quite within 
the range of the abilities of these 11, 12 and 15-vear- 
olds. Free forms as appendages from cardboard, tag- 
board or metallic paper (especially appropriate fot 
holiday festivities) fire the imagination. There is no 


limit to the possibilities of these shapes in size Ol 


material. Repetition in form can_ reasonably be 
stressed since variety comes through differences in 


size. 
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4 Motifs are tied to dowel rods 
and assembled so they balance. 


5 Crossbars are fastened to stiff 
wire which is imbedded in base. 


After the students have a pile of these forms, the cut 
ting of wire or doweling for crossbars is the next 
step. The old principle of balance on the teeter-totter 
how comes into play. The cut shapes are hung from 
the cross bars with black thread. Constantly the 
young experimenter upsets balance to reestablish it 
aga’n as he assembles crossbars and motifs. When 
finally the various parts are assembled, a drop of glue 
will hold the string in place at the point of balance. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Finished mobile shows delicate balance achiev- 
ed by Tom. Crossbars balance around focal point. 


Evaluation and discussion of stabiles or 
other work is done informally by students. 
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Stabiles always arouse curiosity and __ interest. 
Ninth-grader did this one in his leisure time. 









































Coat-hanger wire and multi-colored twine 
were materials students used for stabiles. 















The stabile stirs the child’s curiosity at this age for 
the same reasons as the mobile — but not so generally 
or irresistibly. [It is a “natural” for teaching funda- 
mental principles of design with just bent wire (noth- 
ing better than wire coat hangers!) and colored twine. 
But what an experience in space design! What child 
does not amuse himself as often as circumstances pei 
mit with any gadget related to the kaleidescope. Such 
is a stabile. Turn one slowly and watch, with the 
children, the patterns of spaces and interlacing strings 
They will do this on their own once they “catch 
on.” The sense of design grows naturally through 
such experience. 

Mobiles and stabiles are practical as classroom exper- 
iences not only as mediums for experiencing new and 
challenging principles of design, but because only the 
simplest of tools and materials are required. Also 
these projects are possible in large classes where num- 
bers make many activities difficult to do. One inter- 
ested child or a group will carry on these projects with 
excellent self-motivation while the rest of the class 
does something else. 

This form of creative activity is one which can be 
approached with equal excitement by the teacher ol 
experience and the one who has had no previous ex- 
perience in three dimensional designing. ‘Let's work 
this out together” often is the most satisfactory basis 
for a good classroom approach. 

Any teacher responding to the appeal of this work 
can be assured of a profitable learning situation pro- 
vided he keeps in sight the goals toward which such 
activity can be directed. He should acquaint himself 
through a trial experience with the simple underlying 
principles of construction. He must restrain his im- 
pulse to “teach” the design elements so apparently 
involved. Repetition with variety (accent), balance 
(upset and regained), space relationships — these will 
have meaning through doing. 

“I don’t know what it is I’m working for but I do 
like to see it move” says Tom, the junior high school 
designer whose work is presented here. His choice 
among his productions, however, was sure and good. 
His joy in the movements of his mobile was equalled 
by his selectivity as the pattern of spatial relationships 
changed before our eyes. ¢ 
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Fifth-grade students use color freely, boldly outlining shapes. 


PAINTING CAN BE RELAXING 


Experienced art director suggests easy, effective 


method for handling water color in your classroom. 


By MARY McMULLAN 


Art Director, Peoria 


Otten children are too interested in trying to 
express an idea or tell a story in their painting to 
relax and explore the medium. Ultimately this 
defeats the whole purpose of water color painting. 
Why not try this approach with your group? 
e Stand and stretch 

Take a deep breath while standing 

Whirl the arms freely in the air 

Draw an imaginary picture in the air 
The free arm motions help the child relax and 
encourage him to be more interested in motion 
and feeling than in the story of the picture. When 
you feel that the children are relaxed ask them 
to pick up their brushes and make imaginary de- 
signs in the air. Encourage them to be daring in 
use of color. 
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Public Schools 


Now they are ready to sladlt an experiment 
paper. 

e Sponge paper with wate) 

e Fill the whole area with splotches, blotches 

and dots and dashes of color. 

e Best results will be obtained if one stands 
away from the work holding the brush lightly. 
Discuss and observe the work from a distance. 
Perhaps a few questions will bring out further 
development of the design: 

“Can you see a tree or dragon?” 
“What can this be?” 
“See the brilliant color in this one — what 


do these colors suggest to you?” 


(Continued on next page) 














Materials Needed 
Box of water colors or 


Containers of red, yellow, blue, 
black and white powder paint sup- 
plied for each five or six children 


Large brushes (No. 9 or 12) 
Cloth 


White construction or water color 
paper 
Newspapers to protect desk 


Sponge 











Phe pupils may now finish these first experiments by 


adding dark color here and dotted effects there. Vhe 


main object is that the children should be relaxed and 
ready for another start on tresh paper. 
experiment if necessary and then proceed: 
e Sketch lightly with the brush the most impor- 
tant thing suggested by the first experiment. 
e Fill the paper with other related objects. 
e Paint light things first. 
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Repeat the 


Strong lines of black hold 
splashes of color together. 
Painting was by Ardith 
Hunziker, fifth-grade pupil. 


¢ Remember white paper showing through the 
paint will give a sparkling elfect. 

e Make dark areas darker than you think they 
should be as they will dry lighter. 

Varied effects will be gained by using materials in 
different ways. Try some of the following: 

e Dry brush effects can be achieved by pulling a 
brush with very little moisture over the surface 
of the paper. 

e Dotting or stroking the paper with the brush 
will give good effects for trees and grass. 

@ Outline some areas when necessary. 

e Powder paint may be used to retouch trans- 
parent water color paintings. 

e Crayons used to outline areas before painting 
produce an interesting effect. 

The cleaning-up process is important to good classy 
Clean the cakes of paint with a 
brush, the box with a cloth, empty the pans of wate! 


room housekeeping. 


and wipe them dry. 


The chil- 


results hanging 


Put all the experiments up on the wall. 
dren will enjoy seeing the lively 
around the room. 

Children respond to this method of using water color 
because the results appeal to the imagination. Many 
children will lose their self-consciousness and increase 
their mastery of the medium. Painting experiences 
of this nature may be repeated frequently without 
becoming monotonous. ¢ 
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FAMILY TAKING A WALK grew out of an abstract color pattern made by Marcia Cooley. 
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SCULPTURE 


INA 
SANDBOX 


By JOHN LASKA 


Art Teacher 
University High School, Urbana, III 












The sandbox — popular many 
years ago — is center of a new art activity 
suitable to any age. 


Materials: sand, plaster and water. 


Children love to play in sand. Lynn, aged four, 
and John, two and a half, are making “cookies”. 


sie 3 


3 





2 Seven-yeor-old Karl pushes moist- 
ened sand into shape of his dog. 


sand 
Children of all ages love to play with sand. of w 
When moist it’s a wonderfully creative ma- man 
terial which responds quickly and easily to @ chil 
the imagination of the child. Why not re- whic 
tain in permanent form some of the inven- whi 
tions of your children? You can do it by a st 
pouring plaster into the negative and bas re- To. 
lief spaces. ed j 
Sand is easily available at no cost or inexpen- 4 
sively in most areas of the United States. A loo 
regularly constructed sand box or a_ fairly plas 
rigid cardboard box will serve as adequate cou 
containers for the sand. Plaster of Paris or wal 
moulding plaster can be obtained at a few The 
cents a pound and is the only other material a 
necessary. ] = 
Sand is at its best when slightly damp. A bras 
properly moistened handful should cohere mit 
after squeezing and retain the shape imparted sto 
by the hand. It is the clay content that makes iml 
it cohere and generally the higher the clay Th. 
content the more suited the sand is for cast- BY 
ing. Beach sand is quite adequate. “s 
The two children who demonstrated the ac wat 
tivity in the photographs are five and seven. cip 
Both play in sand with a keen sense of en- bas 


jovment. They used simple tools to work the 
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Plaster is mixed with water un- 
til “creamy” then poured in form. 


sand — tools like cupcake tins, a spoon, a piece 
of wood or cardboard. Any of these is easily 
manipulated by children of all ages. Both 
children made drawings and shapes, many ol 
which could be retained easily. Select designs 
which have strong lines to avoid producing 
a structurally weak plaster unit. 


lo cast the designs, prepared plaster was pour- 
ed into the negative areas of the “sculpture”. 
A piece of enameled coat hanger wire was 
looped and imbedded deeply into the setting 
plaster. ‘This was done so the finished piece 
could be hung on classroom or nursery school 
walls. 


Phe plaster piece is litted out of the sand box 
in 20 or 30 minutes normal setting time 
for plaster. The sculpture is now vigorously 


brushed with a stiff stencil brush then per- 


mitted to dry. The effect is one of a sand- 
stone finish as the sand becomes permanently 
imbedded in the plaster. 


The finished objects intrigue children. They 
may be toned if desired by spraying with a 
flit gun or painting the completed piece with 
water paint. .As with all activities these prin- 
ciples can be extended to include a_ wide 
range and complexity of art projects. ¢ 
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Plaster was allowed to dry 30 minutes. Then 


Karl 








































lifted it from sand and painted in details. 


Karl displays finished design. Wire im- 
bedded in piece is used to hang it on wall. 
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First-grader chose light, bright 
colors to do his “batik” design. 





By DAISY MOORE 


Instructor, Lowell School 
Mound City, Ill. 


Want to try something new with your primary 
grade children? Crayon-tempera batik painting is 
a satisfactory and enjoyable project for children of 
this age. 

The lighter bright colors of good quality wax cray- 
ons are best for the drawings. Use manila or othe 
unglazed drawing paper. Children can make pic- 
tures or all-over designs by pressing hard on the 
paper leaving strong crayon lines. But suggest 
that they do not cover the entire surface with cray- 
on. For best effects leave most of the background 
without color. In addition, the design or objects 
in the picture will show up better if not colored 
solid. Children will begin to see how to achieve “Open” designs lend themselves best to the medium. 
better effects after they have learned that all uncol- 
ored parts of their pictures will be black. 

Mix black tempera paint with water to make it very 
free flowing. With a large paint brush cover the 
complete surface of the paper with black paint. The 
crayons will resist the paint and the bright, light 
colors of the design are brought out clearly. 
Children are always delighted with results of this 
technique. © 


Ben in Crayon-Tempera Batiks 
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Grundvigskirken in Copenhagen is famed ex- 
ample of modern architecture in Scandinavia. 


You can have fun and find 
a hundred new ideas for creative 


activities in your classroom. 


Scandinavia has jumped into world leadership as a 
creator of fine crafts. Since the last war thousands 
of Americans have bought and admired Danish silver 
and porcelain, enamels from Norway and furniture 
from Sweden. A tour of these countries would fasci- 
nate anyone interested in good design. The Scandi- 
navian countries have everything England, France on 
Italy has magnificent scenery, Renaissance castles, 
arts’ festivals, medieval towns, art galleries and mu- 
seums — plus a vigorous new line of contemporary de- 
signs. Besides having a wonderful time, teachers will 
uncover a hundred new ideas for creative activities 


for their classrooms. 
Here’s a sampling of what there will be to do and see 
in Scandinavian countries this summer: 
June — Denmark: Festival season of the Royal Bal- 
let; “Hamlet” performances in Elsinore Castle; Hans 
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Mexico City’s National Museum has huge collection of Az- 
tec art. Sacrificial stone dates back to late 15th Century. 


Christian Andersen festival—opera, pageants. Swed- 
den: At Drottingholm Court Theatre costume per- 
formances of 18th-century operas. Norway: Oslo 
Day, celebration of the 900-year-old city’s birthday. 
In late June, Midsummer is celebrated with dances, 
music and pageants in all three countries. 
July — Sweden: Open-air performances of ancient 
Viking operas and plays. Miracle play in cathedral 
ruins of Visby, Gotland. 
August — Denmark: Aquatic “Fire Festival”. Swed- 
en: International Industrial Fair. Norway: Stu 
dent’s Festival and Carnival. 
The shops and factories of the craft designers are open 
to tourists. In Denmark you can watch porcelain 
makers and silversmiths at work; in Norway the enam- 
el workers and in Sweden the glass and ceramic crafts- 
men. The cabinetmakers, producing the excellent 
(Continued on page 49) 
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By PEG MILLER 


All photographs by Ewing Galloway 
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Mexican Indian makes elaborate 
design in paints he made himself. 
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re Danish craftsman in Royal Porcelain Works in Copenhagen dips decorated tea- 
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Students Dramatize 


(Continued from page 12) 


produced one of the most interest- 
ing and best organized divisions. 


Research, many hours of diligent 
reading and many trips and inter- 
views with consuls, club leaders, 
business men, journalists and_ li- 
brarians were necessary before we 
were able to find much inforima- 
tion. We wanted only accurate 
records on the arrival in Seattle and 
contributions to art, music, litera- 
ture, government, business, labor 
and professions made by all our 
But the search itself prov- 
ed fascinating. 


g! oups. 


As the booth and exhibits took 
shape we saw that it 
necessary for the art 
classes to cooperate. 


would be 
and shop 
Plans had to 
be made for the 50-foot space and 
the actual construction work done. 
The findings, materials and _pro- 
jects assembled by classes in social 
studies, English, Spanish, sewing, 
library, etc., were to provide the in- 
spiration and basis for art and shop 
classwork. 


Overall plans for the background, 


exhibit tables and for costumed 


\ 


Students assemble cut-out figures used to form a unified and effec- 


tive background for junior 





high school’s 


pupils were sketched by the art 
The shop classes took ove 
the cut-out letters and technical 
provisions for mounting and hang- 
ing background materials. 


classes. 


The background plans required 
We had to 
unify 50 feet of light turquoise 
backing and at the same time di- 
vide it into the seven nationality 
groups. To accomplish this we 
planned nine large cut-paper dolls 
five feet high, alternating boys 
and girls of different colored con- 
struction paper with up-lifted and 
joined hands. The dolls made a 
pattern unifying the booth from an 
art standpoint and expressing the 
schools’ democratic way of life. 


considerable thought. 


Between each doll was a five-foot 
space allotted to each of the nation- 
ality groups. Above the joined 
hands was the name of the group, 
a little lower was the date of ar- 
rival and the name of the first 
pioneer. The names and dates 
were in large block letters designed 
by the art department and sawed 
out of beaver-board by the wood- 
shop. The letters were sent to the 
art classes to be painted with shel- 
lac and sprinkled with a mixture of 
dry red-orange powder paint and 





centennial exhibit. 





silver dust. We found it best to 
run this mixture through a screen 
or sieve directly over the treshh 
shellacked letters as it gave a more 
smoothly textured surface. The 
letters dried overnight and_ then 
were returned to the shop to be 
mounted (in words) on slender 
wood strips to facilitate handling 
and hanging. 


CENTER OF INTEREST 


A center of interest was planned 
for the background of each group. 
In most cases it was folk-art from 
native countries — large and beau- 
tiful hand-woven or hand-embroi- 
dered textiles. Surrounding the 
center of interest were large cut- 
outs of varying shapes and sizes 
symbolizing the occupations of the 
people of each group. They were 
painted in gay reds, corals, yellows, 
blues and greens with show-card or 
powder paint then mounted on 
sheets of darker colored paper 
which formed a quarter inch mar- 
gin and accented the bright colors. 
The whole design was mounted on 
heavy black construction paper 
leaving a three-eighth inch margin. 
The black paper stiffened the cut- 
outs and carried one color through 
the exhibit. 

The symbols were as simple and 
telling as possible to give our story 
pictorial quality. A violin symbol- 
ized the musical contributions of 
the Italians. A drum and trumpet 
were symbols for the Negroes’ con- 
tribution. A Catholic church rep- 
resented the gift of the French pio- 
neer — Father Prefontain who 
founded the first Catholic church 
in 1886. A talented Chinese git! 
produced a fine tempera painting. 
She drew her idea from a small 
photograph of Princess Angeline, 
daughter of the Indian Chief Sealth 
for whom Seattle was named. These 
are only a few of the many paint- 
ings the pupils enjoyed doing. They 
furnished vehicles for teaching 
principles of good design and color. 
developed painting techniques, and 
demonstrated the uses and_ needs 
for well-planned and executed pic 
torial representations. 

We decided the boys and _ girls 
could enliven the exhibits by greet- 
ing the visitors and explaining the 
project. We searched for pupils 
who were fortunate enough to have 
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costumes from the countries rep- 
resented in our school. With the | 
aid of the parents, several consular 
offices, merchants, and the pupils 
we found 103 boys and girls who 
could appear in costume. 


Manv beautiful costumes were! 
shown — a rare and authentic Chi-| 
nese warrior’s dress of white satin | 
trimmed with floral patterns of tur-| 
quoise sequins; an old long coat | 
from Turkey that looked like a| 
museum piece — hand-woven and | 
embroidered in coral and gold; a| 
French provincial costume and an | 
Italian festival dress; several lovely 
old-fashioned Filipino formal dress- 
es and shirts made of fragile pina- 
cloth woven of gossamer threads 
from pineapple leaf fiber; some 
flower-like silk Japanese kimonos; 
gorgeous Chinese brocades and one 
colorful Mexican blouse and skirt. 
The boys and girls loved wearing 
the costumes of their ancestors. 


TABLE EXHIBITS 


The tables with their exhibits rep- 
resented the large amount of work 
done by classes other than art. Ex- 
cept for the covers of a few book- 
lets, some clay figurines and cut- 
paper dolls in costumes, most of the 
work was done by classes in early 
northwest history, English, sewing, 
etc. The booklets covered such 
subjects as German contributions 
to Seattle business, Filipino cook- 
ery and recipes, the first settlement 
of 1851 and the development of the 
Japanese oyster culture in Puget 
Sound waters. 

One table project sprang from the 
last of three meetings of teachers, 
parents and pupils responsible for 
the Centennial planning. It was 
an explanation leaflet to be given 
spectators. Because of limited time 
and finances this became a single- 
fold booklet of white typing paper. 
On the cover was a linoleum block 
design skillfully drawn and cut by 
the principal's wife and printed by 
the art pupils. They turned out 
more than 1,500 prints. 

We used blue, water-soluble print- 
ers’ ink, brayers which all wanted 
to manipulate, and a discarded 
wringer which seemed to possess 
great charm for the junior high 
school pupils. The message in the 
booklet, which told of our school’s 
democratic way of life, was pre- 
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Qulls Eye Construction 
Paper has the Highest 


YQ’ in it’s Class 


* Performance Quotient 


hai {7 > These outstanding qualities of Bull’s Eye Con- 
struction paper assure you of the best possible performance on all 
classroom arts and crafts projects. 


@ Heavier and stronger — the only 85-pound sulphite stock con- 
struction paper. 


@ Finer surface — the only construction paper suitable for water 
color and pen and ink. 


@ Easier for sculprure — the only construction paper that folds 
either way equally well. 


@ Truest colors — compare them for intensity and variety of hue. 


Prove to yourself that Bull’s Eye is the superior construction paper. 


Send coupon for FREE sample book, today! 
STICK WITH THE BEST— USE 


ADHEZO 


Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, quicker drying . . . ideal for 
all mounting and craftwork. For best resules, use che 
quality team — Butt’s Eve Construction Paper AND 
Apuezo Paste. 








* io) ae eee Si ae ys 
Jats : ; MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
to Ammeriéil j DEPT. JA16C, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Children » 1 Pawan send me free sample book of Bull’s Eye Construction 

tase ennee I — 
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pared by the president of the Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association and a 
ninth-grade social studies class. 

Science classes made a hand-driven 
wheel. The art classes pasted the 
nine colors used in the large dolls 
onto the wheel. When it was spun 
rapidly, the colors merged into one 
hue. The wheel was used at the 
exposition to demonstrate the idea 


Some of the birds whose songs 


and slides are available 


Hermit Thrush * Olive-backed Thrush 
Wood Thrush * Veery * Whip- 
poor-will * Scarlet Tanager 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Slate-colored Junco * Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker * Alder 
Flycatcher * Olive-sided 
Flycatcher * Song Sparrow 
Robin * Catbird * Balti- 
more Oriole *Yellow Warbler * Flicker 
Chickadee * Wood Pewee * Chipping 
Sparrow * Red-eyed Vireo * Yellow- 
throated Vireo * Warbling Vireo * In- 
digo Bunting * Pine-woods Sparrow 
Pine Warbler * Orchard Oriole * Yel- 
low-breasted Chat * Carolina Wren 
Mockingbird * Brown Thrasher * Car- 
dinal * Summer Tanager * Chuck- 
wills-widow * Barred Owl * Bobolink 
Meadowlark * Western Meadowlark 
Vesper Sparrow * Field Sparrow * Red- 
winged Blackbird * Prairie Horned 
Lark * Savannah Sparrow * Lark 
Sparrow * Killdeer * Spotted Sand- 
‘ piper * Burrowing Owl 
Ruffed Grouse * Bob- 
white * Wild Turkey 





The lively flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always refreshing, delicious. 

Gives you a right smart little lift, too. Also the 

pleasant chewing helps relieve tension. Just try it. 


that in working together, the var- 
ious nationalities and races of the 
teachers and pupils blended and 
merged into one. 


BUILDING A TOTEM POLE 


Last but not by any means least of 
our projects was building the large 
totem pole. This formed the center 
of interest of the Northwest Indian 








A delightful way to learn to identify bird songs and birds 
is offered by remarkable phonograph records of bird songs 
with matching slides. By Cornell University. Yours at cost. 


No other undertaking in the field of ornithology 
is said to have so successfully recorded the 
authentic voices of birds in their natural habitats 


as these Cornell records. With joy and 
keenness your classes can familiarize 
themselves with each song as you play 
the Each 
picked up. Not a trill is missing. 


records. delicate cadence is 


To accompany the records are beautiful, true-life 
color slides of each bird. Projecting the slides 
while playing records in classroom or assembly, 
helps classes hear-see-learn. Your Board of 
Education, P.T.A. or Library might help you 
acquire these records and slides. 

If further interested: These records are vinylite in two 
Albums; 78 RPM, ALBUM | with 72 bird songs; 10” 
records; $8.50. ALBUM II with 51 bird songs; 12” 
records; $10.50. MATCHING COLOR SLIDE s, 75¢ each; 
or, in sets, $40 and $28 respectively. Everything at cost 
and postpaid. Write directly to CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, Ithaca, New York. 



















group but it towered above our 
whole exhibit. A true Seattlite 


never loses interest in the stories 
and superior arts and crafts of ou 
Indians. And any exhibit of Seat. 
tle history would be incomplete 
without a totem. 


We planned to have a small table. 
size pole but the three ninth grade 
boys who planned and carried out 
the actual construction pointed out 
that it would not have been auth- 
entic. Our totem ended up eight. 
feet tall with a six-foot wingspread 
on its top figure — the thunderbird. 
According to the Indian children 
(and a study of totems substantiates 
this), a totem should have a bear, 
a frog, a salmon, and a raven, top- 
ped by the thunderbird. We have 
splendid examples of Northwest In- 
dian arts around us. Most of our 
children have contact with these 
throughout the grades so the young 
artists knew what they wanted for 
their own totem. No Indian chief 
could have been happier or more 
proud than we were when our pole 
was completed. 

But the problem of transporting 
it to the Civic Auditorium pre. 
sented almost difficulties 
as the Indians must have had mov- 
ing their poles. We had referred 
to the building of the pole as a 
“headache” but our principal offi- 
cially named the pole when he was 
discussing its transportation. He 
called it “Chief Headache”. How- 
the conveyance 
problem — Chief Headache rode in 
triumph in the back of a station 
wagon and arrived safely. 


as many 


ever, we solved 


All the projects provided perfect 
vehicles for creative expression. 
Teaching became the joy it is when 
pupils are enthusiastic and eager 
to work. We had a goal, we work- 
ed at top speed and in perfect har- 
mony. We produced collectively a 
vital and creative project. ¢ 





NATIONAL ART CONVENTION 


Plans are now being made for the 
second convention of the National 
Art Education Association to be 
neld next spring. As early as last 
February a group of art educators 
met with the NEA council in St. 
Louis — the convention city — to 
outline plans for the large gather- 
ing of art-minded teachers expected 
to attend. 
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AMICS 
Jog. Complete line of potters supplies 


Normandy Rd., White Plains, N.Y. Adv. on 
oge 45. No. 151. 


INSTRUCTION PAPER 


le ‘book—Bull’s Eye construction paper 
filton Bradley Co., Dept. JA5, Springfield, 
loss. Adv. on page 39. No. 152. 























AFT SUPPLIES 

yilog of new materials. Craftsman’s Sup- 
Dept. JA, Scottsville, N.Y. 
No. 128. 


House, 
‘dv. on page 48. 


fstalog. Send 25 cents to Russo Handicraft 
Mvpplies. Dept. 5-J, 245 S. Spring St., Los 
‘ngeles 12, Calif. Adv. on page 45 


ior Craft Supplies, catalog. Write directly 
» Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-) Telegraph 
ve, Oakland 9, Calif. Be sure to state 


‘me and address of your school. Adv. 
npage 51. 

istalog. Handicraft Supplies. Send 25 
Bets to Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. A-12, 


425 Linwood Ave., 
page 45. 


Detroit 6, Mich. Adv. 


of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
412, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich 
‘dv. on page 45. No. 126. 


ty 


ial List. 


ial 


Architecture, crafts, film art, fine 
, instruction. International Film Bureau, 
Yept. JA, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Adv. on page 45. No. 105. 


ing Information, This Modern Age 16mm 
wund films. British Information Services, 
0 Rockefeller Plazo, New York 20, N. Y. 
‘dv. on page 46. No. 154. 


lar. “Artists of Many Lands and Many 
mes” filmstrip series. Eye Gate House, Inc., 
pt. A, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
Y. Adv. on page 43. No. 166. 


THER 


log. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Yept. 2002, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
#. No. 109. 
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R SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., 


ni Ceramic Service, Inc., 163 W. Illinois 
Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on page 49. 

No. 103. 

moglaze folder and price list. Favor, 

whl and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 

we., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 45. 

Yo, 104. 

lomatic Kiln Cut-off details. Kiln-Gard, 38 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


* Catalog. 
alog No. 18. 
Bros. Supply Co., 


68 page illustrated Osborn Cat 
Send 25 cents to Osborn 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jack- 


son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 51. 


Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Adv. on page 51. No. 135. 


“Everything For Leathercraft’” catalog. Tanart 
Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 48. No. 110. 

Catalog. 
row Leather Goods Mfg. Co., 1439 N. Hal 
sted, Chicago 22, Ill. Adv. on page 48 
No. 108. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide listing equipment, supplies, and 
teaching aids for every phase of music edu 


cation. Educational Music Bureau, 30 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 50. 
No. 111. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

“Magic With Water Color”, illustrated folder 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JA-16, Spring 
field, Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 160. 

Frescol Folder. Binney and Smith, Dept. JA, 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. See 
Shop Talk. No. 161. 


Flexola Circular. Binney and Smith, Dept 
JA, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
Adv. on page 4. No. 162. 

“Finger Painting With Alphacolor’ folder. 
Weber Costello Co., 1211 McKinley, Chi 
cago Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 51. No. 163. 

1952 Catalog. Sargent and Hi-Test artists 


Write request on school letter 
head to American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
Dept. JA, 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N.Y 
See Shop Talk. 


materials. 


PUPPETRY 


Membership Information, Puppeteers of Amer- 
ica. William Ireland Duncan, Box 543 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Adv. on 
page 49. No. 138. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


List of Artext Prints and Juniors. 
Inc., Box 70-C, Westport, 
page 49. No. 164. 


Artext Prints 
Conn. Adv. on 


SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog. Shells and supplies for making shell 
jewelry and novelties. The Nautilus, Dept. 
A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on page 
49. No. 117. 


WwoOoD 


Glamorwood Brochure. Metal Goods Corp., 
Woodcraft Div. JA, 640 Rosedale Ave., St. 
Lovis 12, Mo. See Shop Talk. No. 165. 


Arrow Leather Handicraft Kits. Ar- 
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How to Use Hand Puppets in Group Discussions, 
Jean Schick Grossman, Play School 
Association, Inc., Publishers, 119 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1952. 
60 cents. 
The techniques of puppetry have been well cov- 
ered in any number of books specially devoted to 
the topic, but it is unusual to find a pamphlet which 
suggests what can be done with finished puppets. 
For the teacher who would like art experiences to 
center around the interests of children, this publi- 
cation will be most helpful. Often children (01 
parent groups) make puppets and then write a story 
to fit them. Mrs. Grossman believes that it doesn’t 
particularly matter whether the puppet precedes the 
play or story or vice-versa. The core of the matte: 
is how puppets can be used to project the thinking 
of a group, stimulate the creativeness of the group 
members and synthesize the action of the puppets 
with verbalization. One can see how Moreno’s 
socio-drama and spontaneous play with puppets 
have much in common. 


How to Use Hand Puppets is well written. The 
author's points are nicely delineated with descrip 
tions of group processes with children, parents and 
teachers to show puppets in socialized action. The 
last chapter includes a brief but adequate descrip- 
tion of the way a hand puppet can be made. The 
bibliography is good. 


Children’s Art Centers, Art in Childhood, Series VI, 
Bulletin #2, Fisk University, Nashville 
8, Tenn., 1951. 25 cents. 
One of the most effective series of publications in 
the field of art education is published by the Asso- 
ciation for Arts in Childhood. The latest pamphlet 
is devoted to Children’s Art Centers. The 
ciation has edited other bulletins in the past on 
dramatic play, music, poetry and related arts. The 
best part of this recent bulletin is its description of 
how an art center for children was developed at 
Fisk University. For a community without finan- 
cial resources this story could be an inspiration. 


asso- 


Descriptions of various other activities in art in 
museums, settlement houses and parks are included. 
Discussions of thése do not always show the usual 
imaginative and thoughtful approach identified 
with the bulletins of the Association for Arts in 
Childhood. But Children’s Art Centers suggests 
some ideas that would be workable and welcome 
in museums, play schools and parks this summer. 





By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Course of Study in Art Education for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, Bulletin 262, 
Dept. of Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 1951. 
$2.50. 
The readers of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI. 
TIES will be interested in Part I (the elementary 
section) of the Course of Study for the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Few states have involved their teachers in the or- 
ganization and development of such an ambitious 
undertaking. It is difficult for so many minds to 
come together to form a statement which attempts 
to guide all teachers toward new concepts in art 
education. Actually the character of the Pennsyl- 
vania “course of study” is more like a curriculum 
guide. 
The philosophy of art education is stated in con- 
cise outline form. The authors recognized the val- 
ue of introducing a point of view in terms under- 
standable by teachers at all levels of development. 


The problems of the teacher in the small country 
school are considered as important as those ol 
teachers in Pennsylvania’s larger systems. 

One of the devices suggested in the bulletin is the 
“flow sheet.”” This is a chart designed to show how 
children’s interests and needs are sources of motiva- 
tion for art activities. It includes such divisions as 
“A Few Topics for Motivation,” “Suggested Art 
Activities,” “Suggested Materials” and “Desirable 
Outcomes.” Naturally an art teacher with imagi- 
nation and skill will not need to depend on a 
“flow shect.” However, there is a great need for 
material like the “flow sheets” to help less exper- 
ienced teachers. 


The Pennsylvania Course of Study in Elementary 
Art touches on a number of problems common to 
teachers of art. The art room as a learning environ- 
ment is stressed. Attention is given to community 
relationships in creating an understanding of the 
values of good art education. 

The Pennsylvania art educators have avoided the 
common error of defining too tightly art activities 
and the techniques involved in them. A bibliog: 
raphy is included. 

This writer questions several points. One section 
states that the supervisor should prepare plans for 
each grade and interpret them to teachers. This 
suggests that teachers are not to be involved in the 
planning or interpretation of approaches to art 
education. Since this bulletin was a product of 
group planning, this (Continued on page 50) 
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Whistle Reteve you try to blow your whistle 
check the following points: Does 


























\ 
(Continued from page 19) the angle of the tunnel look cor- JUST the BOOKS 
” ; rect? Is the tunnel clear of clay 
| Ss hice Marriage tea 1 >, for JUNIOR AR 
# 2. Cover the hollow space with obstructions: Is it a tunnel or a TS 
a thin slab of clay. Score the jagged hole? and ACTIVITIES 
edges that you join and apply If the whistle still does not blow, | 
P slip (watery clay) so the slab try manipulating the far edge of 
will stick securely. (See Dia- the air escape hole by pushing ' 
tary gram) CORRELATED ART 
262, yj 3. Cutan air escape hole through Sy Sewn felnciter. Becigned to coresiete 
alth : the slab into the hollow. oF AE Sey Se aS ale aeeteten 
95] | Content planned around four main topics: 
‘ 9 4. Now for the most crucial step | | |Life in a Democracy; How Civilization De- 
F * veloped; The American Continent; World | 
— making , J ; ; ‘ 
IVI. ; mg the tunnel to blow } Neighbor. 196 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 
; into. Punch through the clay 2 
tary r — a ee | ° 
iti at the end _ nearest the ail CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 
ie escape hole, into and through | | By Victor D’Amico. An interpretation of 
, the hollow and come out with | a practical philosophy of creative teach- 
or | your tool at the far edge of | ing, with methods, media and techniques | 
. é - ae : loyed to enrich the pupil’s rson- 
10uUs > air esc > . 2e a. employ pup pe 
the air escape hole. (See Dia | || ality as well as to develop an art concept. 
is to gram) 241 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 
n ae ° . - P 
The thin stick or nail tool must hit 3. 
ar . . . 
wer the far edge of the air escape hole pga. Bory SCHOOLS 
3 recisely. Look through the tun- ” : . 
lum P “a 1 it te eee 7 : ee Flat dog” whistle made by fifth By Harold E. Gregg. New ideas, thoughts 
WE SRE Se by - - you Pea grader has fine, expressive body. and aids for art teaching, particularly in 
your tool at this point you make rural schools. Shows how to motivate | 
con- ani > j a ‘ > : ils ¢ e their own ideas. 
val- . A a gee instead of a tunnel down on it gently or bevel the out- ieee ae a acetal $3.50. 
ies ~ be yan all the ain “g side edge of the hole. If air shoots i 
: the hollow, producing no sound. RE eee : 
ent. § out ove! this edge or is directed too CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE 
far down into the hollow space By Newkirk and Zutter. For advanced 
ntry there will be no sound. Make sure pupils in the Arts and Crafts. Patterns 
ol this edge is thin and precise. For evo combined with complete divedtions for 
. ie + P ~ 108 projects in wood, metal, plastics, 
a final adjustment, put your tool modeling, paper, leather, weaving and 
the - | LL C 0 [ 0 G back into the tunnel to keep it jewelry. 
10w from caving in and change the en- 216 pages, Mustrated, $3.50 
Iva- tire angle of the tunnel by chang- 5. 
S$ as F | [ M S TR | Q S ing the shape of the clay from the YOUR CRAFT BOOK 
A . vs t . . By Newkirk and Zutter. On the elemen- 
Art outside with your fingers. fey ag nie tte 
ble m Jue tary grade level. — ‘ascinating projects: 
_ ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS If you have tried everything, and toys and games; gifts and decorations; | 
agi- , ij ; oat at a aft blow needle and thread; water and oil clay; | 
na oe, os . - —_ _ wows music makers. 24 full color plates, 88 
f F AND MANY TIMES” then start over again. It will work. black and white. 
™ It has to work. And when it does 224 pages, illustrated, $4.00 
onl you will be a whistlemaker quali- 6. 
. . a . . ‘ 
A new series on nine FULL COLOR FILM- fied to teach unlimited numbers CHILDREN’S CRAFT BOOK 
ary STRIPS, together with Teachers Manual. . By LaVada Zutter. COMING SOON! Es- 
ary of children of all ages. ‘ally § HM chil sof | 
to The basic thought in this series is that the é ; pecially for very sma children. Brie 
artist reflects his times and the cultural p to this point the blueprint has to ey step instructions with working | 
meal climate in which he lives. The stress, there- been spec ific and restricting. Now models. oe range from Christmas | 
rity fore, is not upon techniques of art, but ; . cards, a leaf collection, and blue-printing | 
ie upon the interplay between the artist and begins the process of creating an to a ginger bread house, cowboys and 
his contemporary society, between the indi- individual sculptural form. In my — i indian — Organized | 
vidual and his environment. ar - “e j ‘ere “ 7 nee ap wae 
art room we discovered that for 175 pages, illustrated, probably $3.00 | 
tne Greek Art and Artists Artists and Artisans every holiday and special occasion Ss NE a Soon nae ane 
ties Albrecht Durer Leonardo Da Vinci a new whistle could be made. Santa USE This ORDER COUPON for 
Daumier and His Prints Cezanne > : ° 
og- Japanese and Chinese Art Michelangelo Claus can blow for Christmas, tur- 30-day EXAMINATION COPIES! 
Raphael rey Par Th- -cOlVi , se i Int ti 1! Textbook C 
keys for Phanksgiving, rabbits for Department 634100 ae a 
; a Wil “Sie ES ee : 9, P i 
ion - - Easter. — _— — sr a solid oo Fete Pa Cte the, Numbers 
for omplete set of nine part can be made to whistle. ame aedainnieh Gt eine edcaiined doumor, 
= FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS u | agree to remit for or retora two weeks tn’ goed 
his A sketch or mental plan is helpful condition within the time limit. 
the Sent on 10 Day Approval before you start modeling so that Name 
art you can determine where the ee 
of : EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. whistle mechanism will be incorp- ia ait 
50) ept. est 42nd Street sae ar ; . ___ Zone State 
New York 18 N. Y. orated. Another approach is to | | 
(Continued on page 48) jj— ——__—_—_——— 
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AIRBRUSH plant, 226 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. So 
One of the easiest airbrushes for young students to If you are interested in obtaining a catalog illustrat- wibu 
handle is the PAASCHE F Airbrush with ing special sized and shaped pieces of plastic for tions 
PAASCHE Liquid Water Colors or inks. It is a internal carving, write to Petersen Bros., Dept. JA, Mer 
single action airbrush, which means the air and the 3823 N. Southport Ave., Chicago 13, IIL. Art J 
amount of color are controlled separately. The of M 
finger button controls the air and by pre-setting the eee Non- 
color-adjusting part, a definite pattern of color is form: 
obtained. Although one of the least expensive air- DRY COLORS text 
brushes on the market, the PAASCHE F Airbrush Have you tried FRESCOL — the unusual dry art port, 
is manufactured with the same skill and precision medium created and developed by the research 
as the more expensive airbrushes. For further in- laboratories of Binney & Smith Company? FRES- 
formation, write to Paasche Airbrush Company, COL is easy to handle and has definite advantages. PRAI 
1909 J Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. It is dry color in compact form from which color We \ 
is lifted by rubbing the surface of the compact with ly al 
2 »* the felt tip of the patented brush. The broad side the 
of the felt brush is rubbed over the color and then walls 
SUPPLY CATALOGUE = transferred to paper. Charcoal, bogus or any sim- find 
We have just received a copy of the new 1952 cata- ilar paper having a somewhat rough or tooth sur- PRA 
log issued by American Artists’ Color Works. Illus- face may be used to paint on. A stump or felt wate 
trated and described are the complete SARGEN I pouncet may be used to blend or rub in large back- able 
and HI-TEST lines (including many newly re-de- grounds. Paintings or designs made with FRESCOL Com 
signed packages) of both American Artists’ Colon can be erased or corrected easily with kneaded som 
Works, Inc., and the Art Crayon Company. Al- eraser or art gum. Both ends of the felt painting you’ 
though you can’t erder your materials direct from tips can be used, and new refill tips can be inserted art 1 
this catalog, it's valuable as a help in making up in the metal ferrule of the brush. An attractive 
lists of materials you need. Some of the division pamphlet on the use of FRESCOL is free — write 
pages in the new edition are interesting as examples to Binney & Smith Company, Dept. J, New York wo 
of good contemporary layout. Requests for copies Siew. ; an 
should be on school letterheads and addressed to OR 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., Dept. JA, 5601 ° e e ches 
First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. The 
CHENILLE-KRAFT fine 
e e bd CHENILLE-KRAFT is the name of new glorified, ada 
SCRAP PLASTIC multi-colored pipe cleaner stems. They come in ing, 
' boxes of approximately 100 eleven-inch stems — The 
Recently the Crystal Fixture Company was swamp- pliable, chenille-covered wire in gay colors. ‘They size: 
ed with requests from teachers wanting to buy scrap can be used in denems of differen projects from 41/y’ 
plastic. This occurred after the company had been space sculpture to puppets and can be re-used again up 
mentioned as a source for this material in an and again. By the way, $5.00 will be paid for each 334 
article on plastic sculpture - JUNIOR ARTS use suggested and accepted for publication. So Fac 
& ACTIVITIES. But the price of scrap plastic why not invest in a couple boxes and submit an 7 
has changed in recent months, so we are glad to example of your student’s work to Barry Products, se 
pass on to you new information and their latest 801 W. Aldine Street, Chicago 13, Ill. ae 
quotation: “a 
25 Ibs. £.50 & a * and 
50 lbs. 7.25 q qui 
100 Ibs. 13.50 NEW FILMSTRIPS cat: 
200 Ibs. and over: 10 cents per lb. plus $1.00 Eye Gate House has announced a group of the 
additional to cover packing filmstrips on artists: Michelangelo, Raphael, Leo- Go. 
All shipments will be made via Railway Express, nardo da Vinci, Durer, Daumier, and Cezanne. ae 
collect. Three new filmstrips are more general in nature: 
The company has discontinued shipments of 5 Ib. Japanese and Chinese Art, Greek Art and Artists, 5 Ma 
boxes of scrap plastic to out-of-town customers. and Artists and Artisans. For further information a She 
Teachers in the Chicago area may pick up a 5 Ib. write to Eye Gate House, Inc., Dept. A, 330 West On 
box for $1.00 at the Crystal Fixture Company's 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. obt 
as JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES MA 














SMALL REPRODUCTIONS 
T y 
{rtext’ Prints, Inc., are anxious _— a eAutomatic KILN CUT-OFF 


NO MORE CONE WATCHING/ 


w send up-to-date lists and 


CREATIVE HANDS SERIES 


catulogs of their many services. it the lowest rentals book from 











































































‘ : : onrnee your nearest Educational or 
They can provide you with large on Sg ped lgag aig 
and small colored reproductions in- list just published write 
x s a INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREA . a 
duding an international line of 57 E. fecheen Gied, aa age ag pence amen a 
fine, full-color post cards. Also fe cceseeseesesessesesesers ee Fanon Peaet 2 Tk 
: ' HOR P vit 
they are now the authorized dis- iH A N D i C a A : T! ‘ uSS( 0 for ALL 
it- tributors of the pictorial publica- : : LEATHER & CRAFT 
or tions of such art museums as the ; S U Pp l | E S$ : dems Fe a 
\ Metropolitan Museu ti gpa 
, i m of Art, The , + 
; ays ; ' FOR THE CLASSROOM fy SEND 25¢ ee — 
Art Institute of Chicago, Museum : a tee aes ' et ae BIGGEST CAT ut ttl he 
Mode 3 | ex": Eee 
of lodern . Ai be and Muse um ol O iitferent crafts.  Mate- Leathercraft : —— 
Non-Objec tive Painting. For in- ' a a Metalcraft | : : _¥ 
formation and catalog address Ar- ee = oa : -SERAMO , 
text Prints Inc 30x 70-C West 8 offer you high quality orkcra 7 3 aS 
k ° ”° ~~ “s CSt- s merchandise at reason- Rubber Molds | 8 ECONOMY AND a 
rt port, Conn. . ge wigs Shellcraft ' 
P 4 ise us a try, and we Braiding : RESULTS te / 
wi do the hest ta 
- . © © ° : place you on our list Glass Etching | : It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
- 7 a Feltcraft \ handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
- PRANG COLORS Seat tes ten Se Beadcraft 3 types of modeling. The endorsement of 
Or We walked into a cl: . : ; Amberolcraft t use given it by art teachers, special craft 
c to a Classroom recent- , ing oF 25¢ for com- Block Printing . classes and studios is proof of its practical 
th ly and complimented a teacher on : plete catalog ' value. Would you like a folder telling of 
le the sparkling painting ; the Enamels and 
aesies 5 paintings on the : DEARBORN LEATHER CO. : Seramoglaze,and p 
n walls. Weren't very surprised to ‘ Dept. A-12 1 listing prices? [AGMA ee te 
. : wr ‘ : 25 So. bash Ave. 
n- find they were PRANG colors. : 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan ? cna 3 te 
T- PRANG Tempera and PRANG aia fiat nso ne eta tna ert nome 
It watercolors are old stand-l avail- \CEMEN 
; a ee Eee es TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
, able fron 1e American Crayon 
_# q Company, Sandusky, O. If for TEACHERS WANTED ——— TEACHERS 
od some reason you haven't tried them, Women’s Physical Educaticn. Michi- A » A ae AGENCY 
1g 7 you're missing out on good solid gan, Far West, others. Elementary, | $2,400 STARTING SALARIES $4,000 
d art materials. high, colleges. Top salaries. Give WE PLACE TEACHERS 
photos, phone, qualifications. Cline $4,200 MAXIMUM IN MOST AREAS $5,300 
ve - ie Teachers Agency, East Lansing 5. det te a oe 
. S “se ne ° avi arrac mor. - m . . . 
te Michigan. Colorado Bidg., i4th & G, NW. Washington, D. C. 
k WOODEN BOXES = ~ 
Have you heard of the new GLAM- TEACHERS — For Excellent Positions sdestpaemned : 
S, ee : eee. At Top Salaries—Register Now Increase your opportunities 
ORW OOD line of wood boxes and THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY Teach in the WEST where SALARIES are BEST. 
chests for decorating and finishing? odin © aos If interested in advancoment—INQUIRE NOW. 


The boxes and chests are made of 200 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Long Island, N. Y. 





fine hardwood and_ are readily Write for registration form 107 So. Howard, Spokane, Washington 
d, adapted to painting, wood burn- : ———EeE = Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mer. 
in cae a nas . 

ing, carving or metal trimming. For excellent salaries and positions, West 


is the Best. We cover all Western States. 


= They are available in seven basic SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 













































"y sizes ranging from the small (6” x FREE ENROLLMENT 
m 414,” x 2) for cigarettes, cards etc. _ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO > = Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 
: up to the largest (124%” x 834” x 
m6 ; $4” . iene aa ' oe Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
34 ) for s¢ wing kits o1 hosiery. Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We will make 50 
‘0 { Eac h unit contains in addition application pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once @ 
in @ to the blonde hardwood top and scpeciiealestiesi a est: satant 
S; bottom four wooden feet for 
mounting, a two-piece catch, two WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
hinees < 1 br: — . In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
inges anc orads fol assembling, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big etiy, or little town, or in-between? In public school, 
; and sand yaper squar f : & private school, college, or university? . . . get in touch with 
ec ee ee HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. Member N.A.T.A. 
quired grits. A brochure’ and = 
; catalog is available free from —-— — 
, tl > W. ] = - a We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
> te Woodcraft Division JA, Metal BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
i Gx ; ati . “dale Room 500, 316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
‘ — Corporation, 640 Rosedale denier cen aan Teachers In great demand 
. . > i 9 Specialize in New York State 
> ’ “venue, St. Louis 12, Mo. Traveling Representative Established 1874 
S, * Many of the items mentioned in FRI ag DLE AIO RESP ne ae a ig as aia 
n Shop Talk are listed on page 41 — TEACHERS - WE NEED YOU SO —— 
t One Stop Shopping — and may be For the Best Positions in the ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 
b : te U.S.A. ——, Service. 
obtained through Reader Service. Largest in the 
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For HOME, CLASSROOM 
and COMMUNITY THEATRE 





16mm Sound Films on 


subjects of vital global importance. 


NEAR & FAR EAST 
“Fight in Malaya” 
“Struggle for Oil” 
“Report on Hong Kong” 
“Ceylon The New Dominion” 
EUROPE 
“Where Britain Stands” 
“Will Europe Unite” 
“When You Went Away” 
EDUCATION 
“Education for Living” 
“Fight For A Fuller Life” 


INDUSTRY 

“Fabrics of The Future” 
WOMEN 

“Women in Our Time” 
CRIME 

“Scotland Yard” 


WORLD RESOURCES 
“Rape of The Earth” 

















RELEASED! 


BE 
we Middle 


soon the 
wpurkey— BEY ad 
East” 
“Future © bs 
«British, Are 
“ “hallenge is 
: opiaale of Ja 


90,000 African 
hey Artistic 
n Nigeria” 


pan” 


Each subject 
runs approximately 

20 minutes. For booking 
information fill in the 
coupon below and return to 


ctr mtr wm rrr mre err nr KK Ss 


| 

} BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 

' w» Rockefeller Ploza 

: New York 20, N. Y. 

1 Please send information on This Modern Age to:— 
4 

1 NAME 

i 

1 ADDRESS 

] 

1 CITY & STATE 

1 
nr ee ee ee ee 
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(Continued from page 9) 


Let's Make Puppets 
| 


| assured by brave Geronimo, a Car- 
}ton box and cardboard tube pup- 
| pet. 

“That's only Albert, the alligator, 
ctting a drink in the pond — he 
von't hurt you. He is just another 
narionette in the play.” 

scronimo and Flamingo’ walk 
round the log and find Albert, a 
veautiful eight-foot alligator made 
{ craft paper stapled together and 
tuffed with crushed newspaper. He 
1as yellow, jagged, cardboard teeth 
ind a long, wide, red-crayoned, 
hellacked His hide is 
yainted green with black and red 
lesigns. A sly look enlivens his 
-ellow and black eyes. He has four 
loppy feet and his head sways back 
ind forth as he is controlled by 
hree strings attached to head, back 
nd tail. 
tick. 


tongue. 


His controller is a long 


Atter the 
u-r-wk made by a tin noise-maker, 
1c croaks in a raucous tone, “A 
ovely day today. Did you 
ome down to the pond to see me?” 
\fter two days of rehearsal, how- 
‘ver, his interpreter lost her voice, 
9 Albert was forced to adopt less 
realistic sounds. 


lis voice startles you. 


two 


As the constructions neared com- 
pletion, Mary Ann suggested, “Let’s 
give a play.” It was a perfect sit- 
uation. We had the characters and 
several had assumed strong person- 
alities. Ideas came from the chil- 
dren as fast as they had collected 
materials. The sorting job was 
easy and soon we had three scenes, 
a plot and a climax. The children 
didn’t write a script just jotted 
down a brief list of “happenings.” 
A general idea of the conversation 
was decided upon but kept flexible 
enough for later ideas. 

“An Exciting Day in the Forest” 
was the name of the play. Albert, 
Turtle, Dragon and Rabbit were 
on their way to a picnic at Geroni- 
mo’s house. They were chatting 
about what they would have to eat 
when Priscilla interrupted. She 


| shouted that Flamingo’s house was 


on fire — that they must rescue her 
and put out the fire. After a con- 
versation about water buckets, hose, 


| ladder and the fire department, Al- 





bert announced that he ways the 
fire department and with thei: help 
would put out the fire. Scene Two 
showed Flamingo at the window of 
her yellow polka-dot house scream- 
ing for help. With quite a bit of 
argument over putting out fires, 
Flamingo was rescued and again 
all went on their way to the picnic, 
Scene Three was the picnic at 
Geronimo’s house. The guests were 
entertained by Blackstone, the ma- 
gician and his assistant Beanstalk. 
High point was when he hypno. 
tized Priscilla and made her float 
through the air. Then a birthday 
cake was brought in and the fav- 
orite “Happy Birthday To 
was sung. 


You” 


The play itself grew out of the re- 
lations which developed between 
the characters during the periods of 
free manipulation. The characters 
created the play. Odd as it may 
seem, these wildly assorted creatures 
varying greatly in size, material and 
construction joined together to pro- 
duce a unified and surprisingly con- 
vincing dramatic performance. ¢ 





TEACHERS ART CONTEST 


Do you have a teacher friend who 
loves to paint? If you do suggest 
that he write to Educator’s Wash- 
ington Dispatch, 814 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


On December 20, 1951, the follow- 

ing announcement appeared in the 

above bulletin: 
“All If painting (01 
sculpture) is your hobby, please 
send us your name and address. 
If you know of any other school 
official or teacher who is an 
amateur artist in oil or water 
color, write us. Object: A na- 
tionwide showing of schoolmen’s 
and schoolwomen’s art for 1952.” 


readers: 


In order to keep exhibits on 
a normal competitive basis, as many 
of the entries will be exhibited as 
space permits. No art students or 
art teachers will be especially en- 
couraged — emphasis will be on 
paintings done as a hobby. The 
work of art teachers probably will 
be placed in a special category. 

The deadline for entries probably 
will be not later than October |, 
1952. Send no art now. Wait for 
instructions. — Arne Randall 
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Take advantage of our special service plan. 





c at Order all your subscriptions 
were 
NOW at ONE TIME —at the combination and 
a club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
0- 
float and your other favorite magazines! 
hday 
ba You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
ou 
Use the club rates when ordering more than 
ie re- 
wees one magazine from the list. 
ds of Price with 
cters Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
Nee AMERICAN CHILDHOOD - $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
sees AMERICAN GIRL 2.50 2.50 6.00 
or a 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
5 sed CHILD LIFE (Teachers*) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
con- CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 4.00 4.00 7.50 
m CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 2.00 1.75 5.50 
— COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 8.50 
: CORONET 3.00 3.00 6.50 
ST EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) 1.50 1.50 5.00 
j ETUDE 3.50 3.50 7.00 
who | GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
SBCs! INSTRUCTOR, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
Vash- JACK & JILL ps 2.50 2.50 6.00 
sircle MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can. ) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
llow- NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*) _ 4.50 4.50 8.00 
i OPEN ROAD (12 Iss.) 2.00 2.00 5.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 3.00 2.75 6.25 
PATHFINDER : e 2.00 2.00 5.50 
ae POPULAR MECHANICS : 3.50 3.50 7.00 
lease READER'S DIGEST 3.00 3.00 6.50 
lress. SCHOOL ARTS aes i, 4.75 8.00 
hool SCIENCE DIGEST _ _ Sane 3.00 3.00 6.50 
» an STORY PARADE = 3.00 3.00 6.50 
vatel TODAY’S HEALTH (Hygeia) . 3.00 3.00 6.50 
- na- WEE WISDOM _____ ey 2.00 2.00 5.50 
1en’s j WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 3.00 13.00 6.50 
952.” *Show name of school and grade taught. 
on Pecesseeesesss Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! ieee! 
pany i JONES PUBLISHING CO. : 
das ; 542 North Dearborn Parkway, Dept. NPD : 
ts or : Chicago 10, Illinois : 
: en- ' ( Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: t 
> on : 1 One years at $4.00 (0 Two years at $7.00 ( Three years at $10.00 H 
The : CJ Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. : 
will . errr rT yr ee eee Te eT eT TT ToT CTT ee PT LO OE ee eT Re ey re ee : 
, ST Te ee Oe Or OTe ET oe Te TT eee Le eT ee et rn ee ' 
y 4 ' 
ably ' DE Bains. ost we ses : 
or I, a MEN, «25 oicise seinen see aaee BES eg bccn Kidiabske pas eel beloeiete ‘ 
t for ' Cae ooh a ik dp eines NR i ee ieee rea cree 4 
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ced line suitable tor every 


Cc 


Hand q) 
Lomplete popular pr 
oge grou Made from quality tooling leathers 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH JUR 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 
4 LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO 


439-5 NOW cr 


Write Today for your FREE Copy 
“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


'6 pages packed with 
pictures and listings of 
Cut-Out 

Punched 


Tools, 


Projects, Pre- 

Projects, 
Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of A'l 





Kinds Hundreds 
1 of Items for Leather- 
F crafters and  Leather- 


“ craft Instructors. 


ANAR 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 


= 


40 years of Leathercraft Service 


T 


149 N. 3rd St. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
READY CUT projects to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
fer FREE Onur established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 








820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2902 Chicago 24, I! 
— 





Projects for all age groups list- 
ed in our big new ‘52 Catalog. 
Interesting NEW ideas and ma- 


terials—plastic, leathers, metal, 
cork, carving, stencil painting, 
weaving, tools, equipment s-—, 
and instruction books. a 





My 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, N.Y 
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(Continued from page 43) 


add parts to your egg-shaped 
whistle until you have invented an 
interesting, imaginative animal. 
For variety in your whistle tone 
add another hole anywhere in the 
hollow body. Cover and uncove1 
this hole with one of your fingers 
while you blow and you produce 


two tones. 


If you decorate with glazes, make 
sure that no glaze drips into any of 
the openings in your whistle. For 
teachers who do not have kilns the 
figures can be painted with water 
paints and shellacked. This will 
in no way spoil the appearance on 
restrict the whistle mechanism. 
This is an art activity which chil- 
dren will thoroughly enjoy. Try it 
for yourself and thrill to the en- 
thusiasm and creative concentra- 
tion that this project inspires in 
your children. ¢ 





Across the Border 


(Continued from page 15) 


has creative interests and a desire 
for free expression. These find a 
medium in pictures of all sorts — 
made with crayons, watercolor, by 
paper cutting or tearing. 

The period of random effort is the 
first step in art for the Mexican 
child. This is usually revealed in his 
drawing by simple lines which lack 
meaning. The child finds pleasure 
in drawing at random with crayon, 
in cutting with scissors or making 
splotches with his paints. As time 
goes on, the period of discovery of 
meaning becomes evident. Here 
curiosity leads the Mexican child 
to experiment and see what hap- 
pens. He begins to see shapes in 
his random lines and spots. His 
imagination clothes them with 
meanings which no one else can 
decipher but which please him. 
The final stage in the child’s ex- 
pression comes when his pleasure 
in some special object or event 
causes him to strive to picture it. 
His efforts become purposeful and 
less random. 

The teaching of art in Mexico as 
in United States, has taken hold in 
other subjects of the curriculum. 
From the 15 and 20 minute art 
program it is extending throughout 
the school to the home, town and 
the community. ¢ 





Words in Action 


(Continued from page 22) 


new words become real and alive 
to them. There are some who may 
wonder at the connection between 
the teaching of words and an art 
experience. The importance lies 
in the thought that if a creative art 
experience involves the addition of 
new words to the child’s vocabu- 
lary, then we must recognize the 
fact and attempt to make the words 
as well as the art experience mean- 
ingful. 

After meaningful definitions have 
been invented your children will 
want to experiment with stabiles 
and mobiles — as _ construction 
problems or combined with othe 
activities. 

SPACE 

Like and mobile we are 
much aware of the word “space”. 
We travel in space, our eyes appre- 
ciate space areas in design whether 
in a bridge construction or the ar- 
rangement of flowers. Children 
can become quite engrossed in the 
word space partly due to their hear- 
ing of such futuristic plans as as- 


stabile 


cending into space with rocket 
planes. Even the use of the comic 
book term, “space cadets’, may 


serve as a spring-board. 

For experimentation give the child 
simple and ordinary objects such as 
a wire coat hanger or a flat sheet of 
construction paper. He bends it 
and shapes it into a stabile con- 
struction and very quickly sees that 
he is constructing an object that 
involves this word space. When he 
places his object on a table, stands 
back and looks at it, asks his fellow 
students for comments, and when 
he turns it in different directions 
to find how it pleases him most, 
then he is truly learning about the 
word space. He is having a word 
experience. He is actively engaged 
in creative expression. 

When a seven-year-old, a 10-year- 
old or a 12-year-old sincerely uses 
the word stabile, mobile or space, 
when his eyes light up at a piece 
of scrap wire, when he feels free to 
bend and twist the wire, and add 
string, yarn, or any other material 
to it, and when he proudly sets his 
stabile on your desk, then there can 
be no question that creative art is 
education. @ 
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The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 
A non-profit organization founded in 1937 
PUBLISHES 
Its own magazine — PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. 
SPONSORS 


An annual Festival, and an Institute 
for concentrated study. 

Membership includes Professionals, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Ther- 
apists, Librarians, Recreation Leaders. 











Fer membership and other information write: 


WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Box 543 


Western College Oxford, Ohio 











HUNDREDS OF MODERN PAINTINGS IN 
ARTEXT PRINTS AND JUNIORS 
FREE LIST TO TEACHERS OF 400 
SUBJECTS, SAMPLE INCLUDED 

Send 10c for illus- 

trated catalogue of 

large and colorful 

English posters — 

juvenile subjects 

by Tarrant, Wick- 


ham, Dawson, etc. 


Gourmet-Picasso ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 

Print-8211”-50¢ 

Junior-324"-3c Box 70-C, 
Also in larger sizes WESTPORT, CONN. 














& Twin Palm Tree Island with 
monkey, coconuts, banana, 
> flowers, etc. Completc kit 
$1.00 postpaid. 
No C.0.D.’s please. 
GEORGE GRAY 


sf Box 754-C, 
Big Bear Lake, California 








Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 
P.O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


Dept. A 
FREE CATALOG 








FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


Pliable, chenille covered wire in many gay colors 

Fach kit contains approximately 100 eleven inch 

stems which can be re-used again and again. 

Only $1.00 At Your Hobby, Handicraft or School 
Supply Dealer 


BARRY PRODUCTS, 801 W. Aldine, Chicago 1! 


CHENILLE-KRAFT 








CERAMIC HEADQUARTERS 


FOR ALL YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 
KILNS * GLAZES ¢ CLAYS 


Send for free catalog containing com- 
plete line of quality potters’ 


School Discount 


ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 


163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


supplies. 
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Plan Art Tour 
(Continued from page 36) 


modern furniture found in these 
countries, also welcome visitors. 
Though small, the art galleries of 
Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen 
house fine examples of the 
work of outstanding painters 
and sculptors. Scandinavia is proud 
of its contemporary architecture. 
A few of the striking examples are 
the Town Hall and the world fam- 
ous Grundtvig church in Denmark; 
in Oslo, the Broadcasting House 
and the Exhibition Hall of the Nor- 
weigian Artists’ Association; in 
Sweden, the “Skogskyrkogarden”’ 
Chapel and Gothenburg’s Concert 
Hall. 

You can sail direct to Copenhagen, 
Denmark or Gothenburg, Sweden, 
aboard the famous Gripsholm 
(Swedish American Lines) for as 
little as $180. ‘To Southhampton 
or Havre steamship rates run as 
low as $300 round trip. You can 
fly round trip New York to Copen- 
hagen (or Oslo) for $563. Mullti- 
ply American dollars by 6.9 in Den- 
mark, 7.1 in Norway and 5.2 in 
Sweden to get their value in Scan- 
dinavian currency. 

EUROPEAN TOUR 

Everyone interested in art yearns 
to see England, France, Italy — 
and often, Austria, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. Several tours de- 
signed specially for the teacher in- 
terested in art are being conducted 
this summer. Among these are the 
American Artist magazine’s tour. 
This includes England, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands France. John D. 
Morse, art critic, will conduct the 
tour. Price, which includes every- 
thing from the sailing date June 
29 until return August 28, is $1449. 
For further information write to 
American Artist Tour, American 
Artist magazine, 345 Hudson street, 
New York, 14, N. Y. 
Columbia University Teachers’ col- 
lege and the International School 
of Art, both in New York City, are 
also sponsoring art tours of Europe. 
Both of these tours will be con- 
ducted by persons trained in art 
and the emphasis of the tours will 
be on visits to galleries, to artists’ 
workshops and on related activities 
such as operas and plays. 


and 





MEXICO! 
Instituto Allende 
A UNIQUE SUMMER AND FALL OF ARTS, 
CRAFTS, FIESTAS AND FIELD TRIPS 
For a free illustrated catalegue: 
STIRLING DICKINSON, San Miguel Allende, 
Gto., Mexico 





Attention Artists — Come to TAXCO TO PAINT 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO’S unique School will provide a wonderful 
summer vacation for only $219.00 with all your ex- 
penses paid, including 3 days sightseeing trips in 
Mexico City. School Session: July 25 to Aug. 21. 
Courses: Art, Sparish, History, Silversmithing, etc. 
For information: 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO-Director 

Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Dept. A, Wichita, Kansas 


HUCKLEBERRY 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
June 29 — August 24 
Writing * Painting 7 Handicrafts 
Work with noted teachers or on your own. Rustic cab- 
ins on the slope of Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel 
and pine, et 2,500 ft. For booklets and information 
write: 


EVELYN G. HAYNES, Dir. 


School of Design for Women. 
107th Year Internationally 
known artist-instructors. Di- 
ploma and Degree courses in 


Adv. Art, Art Ed., Fashion 
INSTITUTE 


Hendersonville, N. C. 





Design and Illustration. In- 
terior and Textile Design. 
Painting and Ill. Crafts. Day 
and Saturday classes. G.1. and 


OF State approved. Dormitories, 
dining room. School physi- 
cian. Catalog. 1390 N. Broad 


St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 











World’s Finest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY 


CMLL 


Comfortable 
Convenient 

Congenial 
Your stay at the Marthe Washington, 
whether it be a day or a week, will be 
a@ memorable occasion on your visits 
to New York City. For over 50 years, 
the Martha Washington has built a 
reputation of congeniality and com- 
fort that is unsurpassed today. Con- 
veniently located to 
shopping (1 block to 
5th Ave.), theatres, 
churches and all 
points of interest. 


Special 
Weekly Rates 


30 EAST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
Near Madison Ave Murr 


Write D B 
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an 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 


ideas from 


est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 


books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 


needs, all grades of difficulty. 


school music 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 


complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 


“BUREAU, Inc., 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. 
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Mexico is Mecca to many American 
artists. Many of them live in Mex- 
ico most of the year — and for good 
reason. The fusion of Indian and 
Spanish cultures and_ traditions 
have produced a people vitally in- 
terested in all the arts. In Mexico 
you can see fine examples of every 
type of creative activity from the 
primitive clay craft of the outlying 
| villages to such striking modern 
paintings as those of Diego Rivera 
and Orozco. 


| (Continued from page 49) 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mexico has much to offer to the 
teacher interested in art. Spanish- 
designed churches dating back to 
the Conquistadores stand beside 
highly original, functional modern 
apartment buildings in the center 
of Mexico City. The leather and 
silver workers influenced by the 
ancient Indian designs have pro- 
duced many excellent pieces. In 
the galleries and museums one 
finds first-rate collections of art 
from all over the world. The Na- 
|tional palace in Mexico City con- 
tains the talked-about _ political 
mural by Diego Rivera. 

Mexicans are friendly people. The 
climate is perfect. The scenery is as 
good as anywhere else in the world. 
A teacher can spend the whole 


summer in Mexico for $400 — or 
even less — including transporta- 
tion! It’s no wonder that more 


than half a million Americans visit- 
ed Mexico last year. (See the next 
issue of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIV- 
ITIES on Mexican Art schools.) 
Many of the most interesting and 
profitable art activities in Mexico 
are not to be found in Mexico City 
itself. Be sure to visit the outlying 
towns Taxco, famous for its 
beautiful silver craft; Puebla with 
its magnificent churches; the pyra- 
mids of San Juan Teotihuacan; the 
unusual lacquerware and copper 
bowls of Patzcuaro; the brilliant 
cotton textiles and coral jewelry of 
Oaxaca. 


ol 


WEST INDIES 
| Another land rich in ideas for crea- 
itive activities is the West Indies. 
|The African heritage has produced 
primitive but strongly beautiful de- 
signs. The wood carvings — stat- 
ues, masks, etc. — and a variety of 
very different basket work are par- 





ticularly outstanding. 


Though in 
the semi-tropics, the islands are 
cooled by ocean winds and never 
become uncomfortably hot even in 


mid-summer. ‘There’s lots to do — 
fishing, swimming, boating — be. 
sides observing native craftsmen at 
work. Most of the hotels in Jamai- 
ca, Haiti and Cuba are offering 
rates at tremendous reductions to 
summer travellers. You can spend 
several weeks in Jamaica for in- 
stance for about $300 including 
transportation. © 





Books 


(Continued from page 42) 


statement and several others like it 
are inconsistent with the basic in- 
tent. Another point which could 
be questioned is whether this course 
of study can grow. To be effective 
a guide should be in a process of 
continual growth. Some sections 
are obviously devices which the au- 
thors may soon recognize as dated. 
The paintings suggested for study 
are disappointing. 

The Pennsylvania Course of Study 
in Art Education is well worth ex- 
amining. It would be useful in a 
curriculum laboratory for study re- 
gardless of whether one agrees or 
disagrees with its point of view. 


Clubs Are Fun, Mildred C. Lettor 
and Adele M. Ries, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. 1952. 40c 

Inside and outside the school cur- 

riculum group activity in the form 

of clubs is important in student 
life. “Clubs Are Fun” is an effec- 
tive booklet which deals with group 
activities and their sponsorship. It 

is written to be used with 12 to 16 

year-olds. The responsibilities of 

leadership and the role of being a 

follower are considered equally im- 

portant by the authors. 


Check lists are included to help 
the student evaluate his club’s ac- 
tivities. However, if the reader 
follows the point of view of this 
booklet he will be led to develop 
an evaluation of his own. “Clubs 
Are Fun” belongs on all school 
library shelves. ¢ 
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GET THIS BOOK 
FOR 


LEATHER 


EASY-TO-MAKE 







y PROJECTS 


Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 18 lists 


hundreds of lea hercraft items 
dents can easily make. 


few of the 


your stu- 
Here are just a 
and 
they'll 


inex 
enjoy 


many practical 
pensive items on which 


working: 


. EER eee ene Ee 


ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for everyone 
lack, brown, tan. russet 1" wide with enough 
links for all sizes. 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown 
Beautiful toolable 
leather Card and 
window pockets 
Ladies model has 
change pocket Size 
a" x 3%". 





ZIPPER 
PURSE —with key hoid- 


COIN 





er (44%2"" by 3°"). Colors. 

Send for free 8& page Supply Folder or 25¢ 

for Ne 18, 68-pe lea-packed = =gian profit 
talog 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. + 


23 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL 














All You Need 


Finger painting is easy with Al- 
phacolor Finger Paint Mix! It’s a 
smooth, white medium in just the 
right consistency, ready to be bril- 
liantly colored with Alphacolor Dry 
Tempera. And you can buy it in 
pint or gallon jars! 


Write for folder titled, “‘Fin- 


ger Painting with Alphacolor’. 
It's free to teachers. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


1211 McKinley 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 





NOW— compPLETE 


JUNIOR CRAFT 


SELECT trom one of America’s larg: 
est, most complete stocks of handcraft 
supplies evcrything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 


craft, beginner's leather work, textile and 
china decorating, raffia work, block print 
ing, scores of other crafts! All items fully 
described in our new 100-page catalog 
write for vour free copy now. 


NEW 


116-PAGE 

CATALOG 
— Sent free to 
craft teachers; 
provided name 





and address of 
your school are 
given. 


GRIFFIN 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-J Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 








MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDERS 


ART COLORS 


and 


““FINGER-TIP”’ 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with ‘Finger - Tip” 
So'uiion for 
painting and you 


finger 


have an_ economical 
combination that 
gives you top. per- 


formance at low cost. 
No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
with Alabas- 
tine ‘'Finger-Tip.” 


Colors 





@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER @ 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, III 








Wid Wenig” teach 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. ‘(he cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Ton request will receive 
immediate attention! 


PAY roe BILLS N 4 REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


1 Teacher loans are 2 Convenient month- No principal Gurion 4 The loan is made by 
made on signature ly installments pay summer vacation. If mail from the pri- 
only —no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops t w 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments «uring the summer va- vacy of your own 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to fit yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire loan can principal stopalso.This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time is an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- Ww 
know you are applying the time you use the «rsoffered by First Loan know about it. Weguar- 
for a loan. money—no longer! Company. -antee strict privacy. 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organizatio 1 is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 


mo mea westiet ae. ae mre i Old Reliable Company, 
SELECT ; G Over 50 Years of Service. 
AMOUNT po . 


rm 
YOU WANT te 
TO BORROW |_ 600 wa | wa | 23 || Po iFIRST LOAN 
“APPLIES “APPLIES TO LOANS EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL CREDIT REGULATIONS. NM € o ot Pp A bod Y 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $1 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first ‘150 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


— and 345% Yo per — on that part over $150 and not in excess of OMAHA 2 NEBRASKA 


Z id % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid >rin- 
PAY INSU RANCE cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske law. 
=m FOR $50 to $600 -CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To First Loan Company, Dept. K-!54 Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., ‘Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is $ s 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
$ . 3. 
$ 
F 



































To Whom Owing Address 


or cost whatsoever 


Amount yoa, want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Amount earned Number of months ‘ILE INFORMATION ONLY— Please list below relative information for 
Age per month you receive salary OER rere our confidential files 
Name and address J > oI , > 
of school you teach a Name of Relative (Relationship) 


How long with Previous Street Town <p State Occup 
resent employer employmen ee cone y F 
— z DAO} : _— nt Name of Relative ee . (Relationship) 
Husband's or wife's Sa j 


alary 

employment . per month $ Street Town oees State Occup 
To whom are payments on z e >| 

atte made? tileme} — Norse Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town ; Street Town State Occup. 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ } Name of Relative (Relationship) 
What security on bank loan? Street Town State Occup. Bios 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe 0 \f P 

- . J —— ° naloan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree 

$ to (Name (Add.) ‘ that if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent 
Pay rent or real estate ; : 

payment to? (Name) Sa Town ee Fa dl rin 
Purpose of loan Ne . inl Ss 


The following are all the debts that I have Town ovees eT 











STATEMENT OF BORROWER Prin. end lat. pmt | Mo. pmt. (except inal) | Fine! pmt equal ue any case to | Omaba, Nebr. 
To comply with Federal Credit Regulations, the following information is furnished with respect to my loan: NN { OTE aa Ie past. de dete] inal pat due date | 


Mo. puis. | $ the onpaid principal and iat 





Ttem 1. Is any of the money from loan to be used as a down payment on any item listed below Yes” or “Mee’ 
Item 2. Is any of th: y from t oan to be used to buy any item listed nate ow costing $50.00 or a Clr «ee 
jollo’ 


© { 3°) per month on that pert of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2', onth on that part over $150 ed not im excess of $300 and i 
Item 3. Hi your anewer is “YES” to Item 2, supply t wing informat. Fietes 


a nredhaen mene te on cng rometades aebeens pracipal balasce, computed on the bess of the pumbe: cl deys actually elapsed. « month being eny pened af JO 
Them listed below costing $50.00 or more Cash Price Tradeia Allowance 


s eo 
In Consic onation of # loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its otfice in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned 
ry 7 - Promise |) pay te said company at its above olfice said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully pad 


s 
Item 4. Vine < ol ithe money trom this loan will be used g purchase or bud a residence, the construction of 


jas begun alter noon on August 3, 195¢ 


LISTED | ARTICLES 


Aur C Conds dihonere 


bot Se 
Cophing Stoves and cod Flees Coverage mance § 
Ranges Lowece Retrigereiors aad Food Freesere 


MONTHS In WHICH TEACHING BRLaeT NG 
TEACHING SALARY is 
=p SS vam 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


4a tence pect to by the payee at ite othce lo ated as sh 
oo inguovemeas this note ou: say evidence of security socompanying will be promptly teturned to the underngned. 











(Wi warried, both bvsband and wile must PERSONALLY gs: 























